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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, April, 1889. 

CERTAIN CONSIDERATIONS 

TOUCHING THE STRUCTURE 

OF ENGLISH VERSE. 

It certainly is an odd thing that while every- 
body enjoys good verse, and nearly every- 
body can make very tolerable verses, so far 
at least as metre and rhythm are concerned ; 
when even our comic journals and the poets' 
corner of our daily newspapers frequently 
show excellent little bits of rhythmical con- 
struction, hardly anywhere can we find a lucid 
and intelligent explanation of the principles 
on which English verses are constructed. In- 
deed, with the exception of the late Sidney 
Lanier, in his admirable 'Science of English 
Verse,' I can hardly recall any writer on the 
subject who seems to have studied the phe- 
nomena as they exist, instead of repeating 
what somebody else has said about them. 

The fault, I surmise, is but a part of the 
original sin of English grammarians, who, 
unable to shake themselves free of two centu- 
ries of pedantic traditions, have applied to the 
prosody, as to the syntax, principles drawn 
from a totally different system. Under this 
delusion they have sought for "feet," which, 
if they ever had any existence in Greek, out- 
side the skull of an ingenious prosodist, 
certainly have none in English. For in- 
stance, the last treatise on the subject I have 
chanced to see, gives an example of what the 
author calls " amphibrachic metre" in a de- 
tached line from Browning. Now such a 
thing as amphibrachic metre is not possible in 
English, nor does the foot exist in English 
verse. 

Of course we can make what they call am- 
phibrachs if we choose. We can scan the line 

An honest man's the noblest work of God, 

as an amphibrach, a cretic, and a diiambus, if 
we choose ; and if we choose we can lay off 
the frieze of the Parthenon into sections, each 
section containing the hind-quarters of the 
horse before, and the fore-quarters of the 
horse behind ; and the process will be as in- 
telligent and instructive in the one case as in 



the other. The artist's design shows the 
proper grouping of the sculpture ; and so in 
verse the general design or plan of the versifi- 
cation coordinates and explains all details and 
apparent irregularities. This design is what 
must be found and understood, if we would 
understand the verse. What does it profit to 
call verses by Greek names, as if we under- 
stood Greek versification better than our own ? 
If any one tells me that the line 

Black his hair as the winter night 

or 

Hail chef chambre of charit^ 

are glyconic verses (O Colonia quae cupis) 
what do I learn but that an Englishman one 
hundred years ago, and another five hundred 
years ago, wrote lines which seem to resemble 
one written by a Roman two thousand years 
ago? If I understand Chatterton's design, I 
may perhaps have some notion of that of Catul- 
lus ; if I cannot understand a design in itself, it 
will not help me though I have all the paeons 
and epitrites, and even the amphidochmius, at 
my fingers' ends. 

Verse may be broadly defined as decorated 
prose. Now decoration is something extrin- 
sic superadded for the sake of beauty. If it 
be of the essentia of the thing to which it 
belongs, it is not decoration. A bridge may 
have an exquisitely graceful arch ; a hall may 
have the noblest proportions, but these features 
are not decoration. Add a moulding to the 
bridge, or fresco to the hall, and you have 
decoration. So a passage may be richly im- 
aginative, and may be couched in language of 
the highest beauty, yet these features do not 
make it verse, for they are of the essentia of 
the thing, and not superadded ornament. 

Decoration properly so called, requires 
symmetry or proportion, and succession ; that 
is, a recognisable design, and its repetition, 
modified or unmodified. 1 

The essentia of a piece of writing is its sig- 
nificance : the thoughts it conveys to the intel- 
lect, or the impression it makes upon the 
feelings. Now what has it outside of this 

iThe branch of decoration that consists in the imitation, 
more or less abstract, of natural objects, finds an analogue in 
imitative verses, such as Tennyson's 

And murmuring of innumerable bees. 
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essentia on which we can build decorative 
designs? There are the sounds of the words 
or syllables irrespective of their meaning; 
there is the time-length of syllables ; there is 
the number of syllables in a given space ; and 
there is the stress or force of syllables. De- 
signs formed on the first give us alliteration, 
assonance, and rime ; on the second, the 
quantitative measures of the Greeks 2 ; on the 
third, the metrical verse of the French (rime 
being necessarily used to mark the measures); 
on the fourth, our own accentual verse, to 
which rime or alliteration may be added at 
pleasure. These are the principal orders of 
designs ; though others exist. 

Dismissing from our consideration all other 
orders of verse-construction but the last, how 
are designs to be built on accent or stress ? 
Naturally, and of necessity, by the contrast of 
strong and weak syllables, and according to a 
definite and recognisable pattern. And of 
fundamental patterns or genera, we have 
three : — one strong to one weak ; one to two ; 
and one to three. Of course others are con- 
ceivable ; but the nature of the language 
makes them impossible, or the ear refuses to 
recognise them as fundamental designs. 

The first genus, or 1:1, greatly predominates 
in English verse since Chaucer. It is what is 
sometimes called the iambic or trochaic verse ; 
a nomenclature which has given rise to much 
confusion. The question whether the Greek 
iambic and trochaic verses are of different 
genera, I leave to the classical prosodists : our 
so-called iambuses and trochees are certainly 
of the same genus or design. When Donne 
wrote 

Sweetest love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee 

did he change the genus with each alternate 
line ? And suppose the two short lines were 
printed as one long one, would the iambic 
genus be changed into the trochaic by the 
mere mode of printing? This is as reasonable 
as to say that of the Greek egg-and-dart 
moulding there are two genera, the one begin- 
ning with the egg, and the other with the dart. 
The second genus, or 1 : 2, is what is some- 

2At least, this was the old notion. I am aware that in this 
age of negation there are those who affirm that these notions 
are all wrong ; and that Plutarch and Quintilian did not 
understand Greek and Latin verse. 



times called the dactylic or anapaestic metre. 
It is the same design, whether it begin on the 
accented or unaccented syllable ; e. g. : 

Heir of my royalty, son of my heart. 

And I there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the J dew on his brow and the rust on his mail. 

This genus makes its appearance (or re-appear- 
ance) in literature in the sixteenth century, 
and seems to have been regarded as common, 
base, and popular. It is the favorite of Tusser 
(1525-1580), who wrote for countrymen. 

Leave princes' affaires undeskanted on, 
And tend to such doings as stands the upon. 

It would naturally arise whenever words were 
adapted to a dance-tune in six-eight time, such 
as "Packington's Pound," a popular country- 
dance, to which Ben Jonson has written his 
ballad-man's song in ' Bartholomew Fair.' 

The third genus, or 1 : 3, is the youngest of 
all. I cannot rememberthat I have met with a 
specimen earlier than the present century. Dr. 
Guest ignores it, and so do the ordinary proso- 
dists — fortunately — for they would have been in 
their glory with first, second, and third paeons. 
The great rapidity of its movement especially 
adapts it to comic use and "patter" songs; 
and Gilbert is rather fond of it : — 

When the enterprising burglar's not a-burgling, 
When the cutthroat is not occupied with crime — 

or, with syncopations, 

And polished up the handle of the big front door. 

It has been used, however, in serious verse, as 
in Jean Ingelow's 

In the morning, O so early, my beloved, my beloved, 
All the birds were singing loudly, as if never they 

would cease : 
'Twas a thrush sang in my garden, ' Hear the story, 

hear the story '! 
And the lark sang ' Give us glory ' but the dove sang 

' give us peace.' 

George Meredith has also used it with good 
effect in a poem called 'Apollo with Admetus.' 
I am inclined to think that the capabilites of 
this very spirited rhythm have yet to be devel- 
oped. 

The simplest design in any of these genera 
is that of the line, each verse being a unit and 
showing the pattern. More complex designs 
may be formed by grouping lines according to 
a pattern, and we then have the stanza ; the 
pattern being usually emphasized, and, so to 
speak, outlined, by the use of rime ; while still 
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more complicated designs may be made of 
stanzas, as in the sonnet, sestine, etc. 

It is evident that as the pleasure of the 
hearer or reader consists (so far as the versifi- 
cation is concerned) in the recognition of the 
design, whatever obscures it or renders it 
equivocal is a blemish. Hence the canon that 
the more complex or intricate the design, the 
more clearly it is to be marked out; while in 
very simple designs which cannot be mistaken, 
great license is allowed, but still within certain 
definite limits. 

Let us take one of the simplest, and at the 
same time most important of our designs, the 
unrimed ten-syllable line of the genus 1:1 ; the 
blank verse of Shakespeare and Mii.ton. 
We can take as a normal such a line as 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 

But a continued succession of such lines would 
be unpleasantly monotonous : how is variety 
to be obtained without letting go the design ? 
I. 1. By dropping one of the five accents : 
e. g., 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Here the third accent is omitted. When the 
fifth is omitted, we have what is called the 
weak ending. 

2, By dropping two of the accents : 

That hath in it no profit but the name. 

Here the second and fourth are omitted. 
More than two cannot be dropped without 
obscuring the design. 

II. 1. By reversing one accent : 

To be or not to be : that is the question. 
On horror's head horrors accumulate. 

Here the fourth and third accents respectively 
are reversed. The reversal of the first accent 
is very common ; that of the fifth, which gives 
a sort of choliambic hitch, is extremely rare. 

Baccare, you are marvellous forward. 

Where scorn seemed mingled with some great pity. 

2. By reversing two accents: 

Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone? 

Here the first and fourth are reversed. 
III. By combining omissions and reversals : 

And a man's life's no more than to say ' One . ' 
What is the issue of the business there. 

Examples could be given of every allowable 
variation, but it is unnecessary. 



In twenty lines of Hamlet's great soliloquy 
I find one of the type which I have called 
normal, ten with a single accent omitted, one 
with two accents omitted, six with reversed 
accent, and three with other variations which 
shall be considered presently. 

What is the limitation to this freedom of 
variation ? I think this : any variation is allow- 
able that does not obscure or equivocate the 
genus ; but any that suggests another genus is 
not allowable. Hence I should consider 

Folded the writ up in form of the other — 

a bad line, not merely because only two accents 
are in their normal places, but because the 
genus is equivocal. The prosodists cite 
Milton's 

Burnt after them to the bottomless pit, 

as a harsh line, but no one explains why. It 
has the correct number of syllables, and at least 
four accents. But suppose it occurred in some 
such combination as 

Yea, the unquenchable wrath of Jehovah 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit — 

would it not be rhythmically unexceptionable ? 
Then the explanation is plain : it really belongs 
to the 1:2 genus, so is an alien where it stands, 
and the ear rejects it. 

In the twenty lines from Hamlet there are 
three which differ from the normal standard 
otherwise than by omissions and reversals of 
accent. The first is — 

And by opposing end them. To die, to sleep. 

Here we have an additional syllable, not at the 
end but in the body of the line ; and we see at 
once that it is the ' to ' of ' to die.' which is so 
closely joined with the infinitive, and is natural- 
ly so short, that the two may be pronounced in 
the time of one syllable. This is the exact 
analogue of the short appoggiatura in music, 
the time of which is taken from the following 
note. It occurs doubly in the line 

That hurts by easing. But to the quick o* the ulcer. 

The line 

I had rather to adopt a child than get it — 

shows the time taken from an unaccented 
syllable. (Those who are fond of Greek names 
may call it a double anacrusis if they find that 
they get ease thereby.) It may also be taken 
from the syllable preceding : 
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Till the last trumpet : for charitable prayers. 
The fair Ophelia. Nymph, in thy orisons. 

But this explanation will not serve for the 
second abnormal line in our twenty : — 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks. 

The last syllable of ' natural ' does not run into 
' shocks,' nor does it take its time simply from 
the preceding syllable. If we substitute the 
word 'painful' for 'natural,' we make the 
line regular. In other words, in the line as it 
stands, three syllables are uttered in the time 
of two. This is the triplet, the exact analogue 
of the triplet of music ; a variation often used 
by Shakespeare, and perhaps abused by 
Fletcher and others. In the four-accent, 
alliterative line of the fourteenth century, the 
triplet is rather the rule than the exception : — 

In habite as an heremite unholy of works, 
Went wyde in this world wondres to here. 

Chaucer also uses it occasionally : 

Pekke hem up j right as thay | growe, and ete hem in. 
He waytede | after no | pompe and reverence . 

We have still one abnormal line of our twenty 
unaccounted for : — 

Must give us pause. There's the respect. 
Here we miss not only one accent, but the pair 
of syllables to which it would belong. How is 
such a line to be justified? It will not do to 
cut the knot, like the older grammarians with 
their verbs, by calling it irregular or defective. 
It is true, I have called it abnormal ; but that is 
merely with reference to a purely arbitrary 
norm, established, like the zero of longitude, 
for convenience of comparison. The whole 
passage is admitted, by universal consent, to 
be one of perfect melody ; and if any part 
violates our laws of verse, we may be sure that 
our laws are wrong, and not Shakespeare. 

But this question leads to another, and an 
important branch of the subject. 

I have endeavored to explain briefly what 
may be called the histology of the English 
dramatic verse, the stuff or tissue of which it is 
composed ; namely, a design of five accents of 
the genus 1:1, varied by omissions and reversals 
of accent within certain limits, and by the 
occasional introduction of an extra syllable as 
an appoggiatura or in a triplet. But this leaves 
out of view the important fact that in nearly 
every one of these lines there occurs a pause 
of less or greater length : 



To be or not to be || that is the question. 

No more || and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache || and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to || 'tis a consummation 

This pause is not an accidental, but an essential 
feature of the verse : the ear often requires it 
when it is not demanded by the grammatical 
structure ; and the melody of periods, as 
distinguished from that of single lines, is large- 
ly due to the varying place of the pause. 

If we take the French alexandrine, with its 
obligatory caesura in the middle of the line : — 

II est amer et doux |J pendant les nuits d'hiver, 
D'ecouter, pr's du feu || qui palpite et qui fume, 
Les souvenirs lointains J[ lentement s'elever 
Au bruit des carillons || qui chantent dans la brume— 

and if we compare such a quatrain as this with 
one of the most rigorous construction in 
English, we can see what is gained by the mo- 
bility of the rhythmical pause : — 

The curfew tolls the knell || of parting day, 
The lowing herd || winds slowly o'er the lea. 
The ploughman | homeward plods his weary way 
And leaves the world to darkness | and to me. 

The French alexandrine tells its own story. 
A design depending on measure is so meagre, 
and so indistinct for want of contrast, that 
it has to be emphasized by rime and by a 
fixed caesura. Voltaire says expressly that 
while other nations may dispense with rime, 
in French it is absolutely necessary to distin- 
guish verse from prose ; and in another place 
speaks rather with envy of the English and 
Italians, the nature of whose verse frees them 
from the trammels of the fixed caesura. 

Whatever the origin of the French alexan- 
drine, it is really a compound verse made up 
of two members of six syllables each ; and 
even the most licentious of the new roman- 
ticists — men who, like Mallarme, have 
emancipated themselves from the laws of 
syntax and the time-honored tradition of in- 
telligibility — have never, so far as I know, 
dared to lay a hand on the sacrosanct caesura. 

Now just so is our English long line 
composed of two members ; not, however, 
necessarily of equal length (since the accent 
sufficiently marks the design), but the one, as a 
rule, the complement of the other. The com- 
bination of these members we may call the 
anatomy of the verse. From the very earliest 
times the English verse has been thus articu- 
lated :— 
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dced-cene mon \\ dome gewurSad, 
hcele hilde- deor\\ Hrodgar gretan. 

This anatomy of the verse has been recently 
made the subject of a careful and minute 
study by Prof. T. R. Price. Following Dr. 
Guest,3 he calls these members of the long 
line staves; and regards — justly, as I think — 
the stave as the unit of verse-formation — the 
member of which the verse-maker is conscious 
in the act of composition. 

These staves may be of any length, from 
a single syllable carrying one accent, to a 
whole line less one such syllable. Thus the 
lines 

1 1| sometime called the Maid of Astolat, 
Come ]| for you left me, taking no farewell. 
Hither || to take my last farewell of you — 

begin with the stave of one accent, and end 
with staves of three and of four. In the lines 

The oppressor's wrong | the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despised love | the law's delay, 
The insolence of office || and the spurns 
That patient merit || of the unworthy takes' — 

we have the staves more nearly equal. 

This construction of the verse explains the 
line left unexplained above : — 

Must give us pause || there's the respect. 
The poet, wishing to emphasize the pause in 
Hamlet's meditation between the thought that 
the awful uncertainty of what may be beyond 
the veil must make even the life-weary hesitate, 
and the corollary that this fact explains the 
mystery that even the hopelessly wretched 
still cling to life — uses a line of two short 
staves, and between them interposes a period 
of silence at least equivalent to the duration of 
two syllables. Another example is 

I'll do't II Dost thou come here to whine ? 

So Prof. Price regards the fragmentary lines 
so common in Shakespeare and the other 
dramatists, as single staves standing alone ; 
and the redundant lines of twelve or more 
syllables, as containing a stave of more than 
the complementary length. They are de- 
partures from the original design introduced 
for a purpose. 

It seems to me that the manner herein set 
forth of viewing the facts : considering first the 
tissue of which our dramatic verse is composed, 

3TAe Construction and Types of Shakespeare' s Verse. 
New York : 1888. 



then the design, and then the organisation or 
articulation of the verse, has at least the merits 
of simplicity and clearness, and coordinates 
versification with other decorative arts. And 
while ridding our prosody of the opprobrium 
of pretending to explain things by the device 
of calling them by the names of things essenti- 
ally different, it sets us free to form our own 
opinion of the ears of those who style city a 
trochee, outrun an iambus, comprehend an 
anapaest, and Dirck galloped an amphibrach. 

Wm. Hand Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



DANTE'S SENSE OF COLOR. 

In Dante's hands colors possess not only 
an esthetic value, but they suggest an under- 
lying thought. The hues of his landscapes 
and the tinting of his scenes are reflections of 
the color that his thought assumes. There is 
true harmony between the inward state he 
describes and the outward appearance he 
portrays, for he tones down or enlivens his 
coloring in accordance with the shade of the 
idea. This is apparent in his use of color in 
the three divisions of the ' Divina Commedia.' 

Day is departing when Dante starts upon 
his dread journey. Doubts, fears and misgiv- 
ings crowd upon him while the shadows 
gather around him, and the mood of the poet 
"standing upon that dark (oscuro) hillside "* 
('Inf.' ii, 40) unwilling what he willed, consum- 
ing "the emprise, which was so very prompt in 
the beginning," is reflected in " the embrown- 
ed (bruno) air" (' Inf.' ii, 1). 

A heavy gloom overhangs the abode of 
those who have "all hope abandoned." The 
prevailing colors here are : nero, buio, oscuro, 
bruno, rosso and vermiglio. Through a gate 
whose inscription is written "in sombre 
{oscuro) color " (' Inf.' iii, 10), the poet is con- 
ducted into the "dark" regions [buio, 'Inf.' 
iii, 130; viii, 93; xii, 86; xvi, 82; xxiv, 141; 
oscuro, iv, 10 ; xxix,65). The air is "purple," 
(perso, ' Inf.' v, 89), "dusky" (fosco, 'Inf.' 
xxiii, 78), "murky" (fosco, 'Inf.' xxviii, 104), 
"black" (nero, 'Inf.' v, 51). The foliage is 
"of a dusky (fosco) color" ('Inf.' xiii, 4). 
The waters are " dusky " (bruno, 'Inf.' iii, 118), 

*Longfellow's translation has been followed in the cita- 
tion of passages. 



